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they can be untaught to any 
and example at home. Publie schools, in which 
the aim was to form character faithfully, would 
return them in due time to their parents, worth 


more than their ‘‘weight in gold.’’ 11 
Education likewise means occupation. 


The employment forms the habits of body and 
mind, and these are the constitution of the man— 
the greater part of his moral or persistent nature, 
whatever effort, under special excitement, he may 
make to change or overcome them. Employment 
is the half, and the primal half, of education—it 
is the warp of it; and the fineness or the endur- 
ance of all subsequently woven pattern depends 
wholly on its straightness and strength. And 
whatever difficulty there may be in tracing 
through past history the remoter connections of 
event and cause, one chain of sequence is always 
clear: the formation, namely, of the character of 
nations by their employments, and the determina- 
tion of their final fate by their character. 

For a wholesome human employment is the first 
and best method of education, mental as well as 
bodily. A man taught to plough, row or steer 
well, and a woman taught to cook properly and 
make dresses neatly, are already educated in many 
essential moral habits. Labor considered as a 
discipline has hitherto been thought of only for 
criminals; but the real and noblest function of 
labor is to prevent crime, and not to be Reforma- 


tory but Formatory.!* 

Edueation is, furthermore, mental exer- 
cise or cultivation. 

May we not, to begin with, accept this great 
principle—that, as our bodies, to be in health, 
must be generally exercised, so our minds, to be 
in health, must be generally cultivated? You would 
not call a man healthy who had strong arms but 
was paralytic in his feet; nor one who could walk 
well, but had no use of his hands; nor one who 
could see well, if he could not hear. You would 
not voluntarily reduce your bodies to any such par- 
tially developed state. Much more, then, you would 
not, if you could help it, reduce your minds to it. 
Now, your minds are endowed with a vast num- 
ber of gifts of totally different uses—limbs of 
mind as it were, which, if you don’t exercise, you 


cripple. One is curiosity; that is a gift, a ca- 
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fallibly to make men know all they k vrongly, 
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Education, furthermore, means govern- 
ing. 
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The education of gentlemen has been se- 
eured largely through two great authors 
and through what they represent and have 


formed. ‘They are Homer and Shakespeare 


All Greek gentlemer vere educated under 
Homer. All Romar cre eme by Greek litera 
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men, by Roman literature, and by its principles 
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in the domains of creative thought, may be as 
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The elements of the edueation of gentle- 
men and also the elements of all education 


which the state provides should be: 
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range of subjects, and such proficiency in each, as 
this: 
English, Greek and Medieval-Italian Literature. 
High. 
English and French History, and Archeology. 
Average. 
Conie Sections Thorough, as far as learnt. 
Political Economy ....Thorough, as far as learnt. 
Botany, or Chemistry, or Physiology 
PE is w.bec cho nck se seeb nee ec.ds ee bce 
Music 
eT eee ree High.2+ 
For the youth of England Mr. Ruskin 
believes that acquaintance should be had 
with at least five cities and with six na- 
tions. The five cities are Rome, Athens, 
Venice, Florence, and London. Not only 
the English boy, but every European boy 
should know the history of these five towns. 
And the six nations are the Roman, the 


Greek, the Syrian, the Egyptian, and, 


strange to say, the Tuscan and the Arab. 
In the process of education, reading, 
despite all that has been written to the con- 


trary, plays an important part, and for the 
content of education the books which are 
most worth reading are of tremendous 
consequence. Mr. Ruskin gives a list of 
such books. What he has to say has wide 
and vital significance: 

I cannot, of course, suggest the choice of your 
library to you, every several mind needs different 
books; but there are some books which we all 
need, and assuredly, if you read Homer, Plato, 
#Eschylus, Herodotus, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Spenser, as much as you ought, you will not re- 
quire wide enlargement of shelves to right and left 
of them for purposes of perpetual study. Among 
modern books, avoid generally magazine and re- 
view literature. Sometimes it may contain a use- 
ful abridgment or a wholesome piece of criticism; 
but the chances are ten to one it will either waste 
your time or mislead you. If you want to under- 
stand any subject whatever, read the best book 
upon it you can hear of; not a review of the book. 
If you don’t like the first book you try, seek for 
another; but do not hope ever to understand the 
subject without pains, by a reviewer’s help. Avoid 


24°‘ Arrows of the Chace,’’ 
Dana Estes & Co., p. 45. 
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especially that class of literature which has a 
knowing tone; it is the most poisonous of all. 
Every good book, or piece of book, is full of ad- 
miration and awe; it may contain firm assertion or 
stern satire, but it never sneers coldly, nor asserts 
haughtily, and it always leads you to reverence or 
love something with your whole heart. It is not 
always easy to distinguish the satire of the ven- 
omous race of books from the satire of the noble 
and pure ones; but in general you may notice that 
the cold-blooded Crustacean and Batrachian books 
at sentiment; and the warm-blooded, 
Then, in general, the more 


will sneer 
human books, at sin. 
you can restrain your serious reading to reflective 
or lyric poetry, history, and natural history, avoid- 
ing fiction and the drama, the healthier your mind 
will become. Of modern poetry keep to Scott, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Crabbe, Tennyson, the two 
Brownings, Lowell, Longfellow, and Coventry Pat- 
is a most fin- 


? 


more, whose ‘‘ Angel in the House’ 
ished piece of writing, and the sweetest analysis 
we possess of quiet modern domestic feeling; 
while Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Aurora Leigh’’ is, as far 
as I know, the greatest poem which the century 
has produced in any language. Cast Coleridge at 
once aside, as sickly and useless; and Shelley as 
shallow and verbose; Byron, until your taste is 
fully formed, and you are able to discern the mag- 
nificence in him from the wrong. Never read bad 
or common poetry, nor write any poetry yourself; 
there is, perhaps, rather too much than too little 
in the world already. 

Of reflective prose, read chiefly Bacon, Johnson, 
and Helps. Carlyle is hardly to be named as a 
writer for because his teaching, 
though to some of us vitally necessary, may to 
others be hurtful. If you understand and like 
him, read him; if he offends you, you are not yet 
ready for him, and perhaps may never be so; at all 
events, give him up, as you would sea-bathing if 
you found it hurt vou, till you are stronger. Of 
fiction, read Sir Charles Grandison, Scott’s novels, 
Miss Edgeworth’s, and, if you are a young lady, 
Madame de Genlis’, the French Miss Edgeworth; 
making these, I mean, your constant companions. 


** beginners, ’’ 


Of course, you must, or will read other books for 
amusement, once or twice; but you will find that 
these have an element of perpetuity in them, exist- 
ing in nothing else of their kind: while their pe- 
euliar quietness and repose of manner will also 
be of the greatest value in teaching you to feel 
the same characters in art. Read little at a time, 
trying to feel interest in little things, and reading 
not so much for the sake of the story as to get 
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acquainted with the pleasant people into whose 
company these writers bring you. A common book 
will often give you much amusement, but it is only 
a noble book which will give you dear friends. 
Remember also that it is of less importance to you 
in your earlier years, that the books you read 
should be clever, than that they should be right. 
I do not mean oppressively or repulsively instruc- 
tive; but that the thoughts they express should be 
just, and the feelings they excite generous. It is 
not necessary for you to read the wittiest or the 
most suggestive books: it is better, in general, to 
hear what is already known, and may be simply 
said. Much of the literature of the present day, 
though good to be read by persons of ripe age, 
has a tendency to agitate rather than confirm, and 
leaves its readers too frequently in a helpless or 
hopeless indignation, the worst possible state into 
which the mind of youth can be thrown.25 


Such are some of the thoughts of Mr. 
Ruskin regarding the general end and con- 
tent of education. He lays bare, and inter- 
prets, the defects and the possible excel- 
lences—the defects being more significant 
than the excellences—of the system of 
education known to him. His interpreta- 
tions are not to be received as philosophic 
in either thought or expression. He writes 
with either passion or picturesqueness, or 
both, but his motives are the purest and his 
aims the highest. The irregularity of the 
content of education which he suggests may 
arise in part from the uniqueness of his 
own education; for his education was quite 
unlike that of the English boy of the upper 
middle class. It is a subject of debate 
among Eton and Harrow men which 
school has contributed the larger share to 
the supremacy of the little island. John 
Ruskin was not a boy of Eton or of Har- 
row or even of Rugby. His mother and 
brothers were his private tutors until he 
went to Oxford in his fifteenth year. He 
is, therefore, both because of his personal 
training and also because of the individual- 
. istie character of his education, not inclined 


25 ‘* Ethics of the Dust,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 
Estes & Co., p. 411. 
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to lay down full programs of studies. The 
schedules he does suggest seem to lay em- 
phasis upon special studies without consid- 
eration of the relation of these studies to 
each other. They always emphasize the 
human in the formal and scholastic, and 
the utilitarian motive rather than the 
theoretical aim. No master has placed an 
emphasis stronger or more constant on the 
value of religion in education than John 
Ruskin. The educational form of this 
great force is largely instruction in the 
Bible. Ruskin was, like Samuel, trained 
by his mother in the knowledge of the holy 
scriptures. His style in writing IT. be- 
lieves was formed largely on the great 
scriptural models. In infaney he memo- 
rized many parts of the Bible, particularly 
of the Old Testament, and of its book of 
Psalms, and these chapters remained a 
lasting resource. Again and again he re- 
fers under diverse forms and at different 
times to the debt he owed to his mother in 
her compelling him to learn so many parts 
of the Bible. In the autobiographiec ‘‘ Prae- 
terita’’ he says: 

I have next with deeper gratitude to chronicle 
what I owed to my mother for the resolutely con- 
sistent lessons which so exercised me in the Scrip- 
tures as to make every word of them familiar to 
my ear in habitual music,—yet in that familiarity 
reverenced, as transcending all thought, and or- 
daining conduct. 

This she effected, not by her own sayings or per- 
sonal authority; but simply by compelling me to 
read the book thoroughly, for myself. As soon as 
I was able to read with fluency, she began a 
course of Bible work with me, which never ceased 
till I went to Oxford. She read alternate verses 
with me, watching, at first, every intonation of my 
voice, and correcting the false ones, till she made 
me understand the verse, if within my reach, 
rightly, and energetically. It might be beyond me 
altogether; that she did not care about; but she 
made sure that as soon as I got hold of it at all, I 
should get hold of it by the right end. 

In this way she began with the first verse of 
Genesis, and went straight through, to the last 
verse of the Apocalypse; hard names, numbers, 
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Levitical law, and all; and began again at Gene- 
sis the next day. If a name was hard, the better 
the exercise in pronunciation,—if a chapter was 
tiresome, the better lesson in patience,—if loath- 
some, the better lesson in faith that there was some 
use in its being so outspoken. After our chapters 
(from two to three a day, according to their 
length, the first thing after breakfast, and no 
interruption from servants allowed,—none from 
visitors, who either joined in the reading or had to 
stay upstairs—and none from any visitings or 
excursions, except real travelling,) I had to learn 
a few verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure I 
had not lost, something of what was already 
known; and, with the chapters thus gradually pos- 
sessed from the first word to the last, I had to 
learn the whole body of the fine old Scottish para- 
phrases, which are good, melodious, and forceful 
verse; and to which, together with the Bible itself, 
I owe the first cultivation of my ear in sound. 

It is strange that all of the pieces of the Bible 
which my mother thus taught me, that which cost 
me most to learn, and which was, to my child’s 
mind, chiefly repulsive—the 11%... Psalm—has now 
become of all the most precious to me, in its over- 
flowing and glorious passion of love for the Law 
of God, in opposition to the abuse of it by mod- 
ern preachers of what they imagine to be His gos- 
pel. 

But it is only by deliberate effort that I recall 
the long morning hours of toil, as regular as sun- 
rise,—toil on both sides equal—by which, year 
after year, my mother forced me to learn these 
paraphrases, and chapters, (the eighth of lst 
Kings being one—try it, good reader, in a leisure 
hour!) allowing not so much as a syllable to be 
missed or misplaced; while every sentence was re- 
quired to be said over and over again till she was 
satisfied with the accent of it. I recollect a strug- 
gle between us of about three weeks, concerning 
the accent of the ‘‘of’’ in the lines 


‘‘Shall any following spring revive 
The ashes of the urn?’’— 


I insisting, partly in childish obstinacy, and 
partly in true instinet for rhythm, (being wholly 
careless on the subject both of urns and their con- 
tents,) on reciting it with an accented of. It was 
not, I say, till after three weeks’ labor, that my 
mother got the accent lightened on the ‘‘of’’ and 
laid on the ashes, to her mind. But had it taken 
three years, she would have done it, having once 
undertaken to do it. And, assuredly, had she not 
done it,—well, there’s no knowing what would 
have happened; but I am very thankful she did. 
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I have just opened my oldest (in use) Bible,—a 
small, closely, and very neatly printed volume it is, 
printed in Edinburgh by Sir D. Hunter Blair and 
J. Bruce, Printers to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, in 1816. Yellow, now, with age, and 
flexible, but not unclean, with much use, except 
that the lower corners of the pages at 8th of 1st 
Kings, and 32d Deuteronomy, are worn somewhat 
thin and dark, the learning of these two chapters 
having cost me much pains. My mother’s list of 
the chapters with which, thus learned, she estab- 
lished my soul in life, has just fallen out of it. I 
will take what indulgence the incurious reader can 
give me, for printing the list thus accidentally oc- 
current: 

Exodus, chapters 15th and 20th. 

2 Samuel, chapter Ist, from 17th verse to 
the end. 

1 Kings, chapter 8th. 

Psalms, chapters 23d, 32d, 90th, 91st, 103d, 
112th, 119th, 139th. 

Proverbs, chapters 2d, 3d, 8th, 12th. 

Isaiah, chapter 58th. 

Matthew, chapters 5th, 6th, 7th. 

Acts, chapter 26th. 

1 Corinthians, chapters 13th, 15th. 

James, chapter 4th. 

Revelation, chapters 5th, 6th. 

And truly, though I have picked up the elements 
of a little further knowledge—in mathematics, 
meteorology, and the like, in after life—and owe 
not a little to the teaching of many people, this 
maternal installation of my mind in that property 
of chapters, I count very confidently the most 
precious, and, on the whole, the one essential part 
of all my education. 

And it is perhaps already time to mark what 
advantage and mischief, by the chances of life up 
to seven years old, had been irrevocably deter- 
mined for me.2¢ 


In addition to the cultural element of a 
religious education, mention should be 
made of the moral quality. This moral 
quality has in it a tremendous significance 
as standing for efficiency of the highest 
order. Its value specially emerges in the 
Greek authors, but it characterizes the great 
literature of every nation. Mr. Ruskin 
says: 

26 ‘‘ Praeterita,’’ cabinet edition, Dana Estes & 
Co., p. 35. 
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One farther great, and greatest, sign of the 
Divinity is this enchanted work of the classic mas- 
ters, I did not then assert—for, indeed, I had not 
then myself discerned it—namely, that this power 
of noble composition is never given but with ac- 
companying instinct of moral law; and that so 
severe, that the apparently too complete and ideal 
justice which it proclaims has received universally 
the name of ‘‘poetical’’ justice—the justice con- 
ceived only by the men of consummate imaginative 
power. So that to say of any man that he has 
power of design, is at once to say of him that he 
is using it on God’s side; for it can only have been 
taught him by that Master, and can not be taught 
by the use of it against Him. And therefore every 
great composition in the world, every great piece 
of painting or literature—without any exception, 
from the birth of Man to this hour—is an asser- 
tion of moral law, as strict, when we examine it, as 
the Eumenides or the Divina Commedia; while 
the total collapse of all power of artistic design in 
Italy at this day has been signalized and sealed by 
the production of an epic poem in praise of the 
Devil, and in declaration that God is a malignant 
‘¢Larva,’’ 27 

Mr. Ruskin does not decline to touch 
upon one of the most fundamental and in- 
sidious ills which disintegrate education 
and every other human force. Against it 
he thunders with tremendous passion. 
From Venice in the year 1877, he writes: 

Hence, if from any place in earth, I ought to be 
able to send you some words of warning to English 
youths, for the ruin of this mighty city was ail in 
one word—fornication. Fools who think they can 
write history will tell you it was ‘‘the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope,’’ and the like! Alas 
it was indeed the covering of every hope she had, 
in God and his Law. 

For indeed, my dear friend, I doubt if you can 
fight this evil by mere heroism and common-sense. 
Not many men are heroes; not many are rich in 
common-sense. They will train for a boat-race; 
will they for the race of life? For the applause 
of the pretty girls in blue on the banks; yes. But 
to win the soul and body of a noble woman for 
their own forever, will they? Not as things are 
going, I think, though how or where they are to 
go or end is to me at present inconceivable.28 

27‘*Fors Clavigera,’’ Vol. IV., cabinet edition, 
Dana Estes & Co., p. 176. 

28 ‘* Arrows of the Chace,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 
Estes & Co., p. 330. 
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Further he says: 


All that you have advised and exposed is wisely 
said and bravely told; but no advice, no exposure, 
will be of use, until the right relation exists again 
between the father and the mother and their son. 
To deserve his confidence, to keep it as the chief 
treasure committed in trust to them by God: to 
be the father his strength, the mother his sanctifi- 
cation, and both his chosen refuge, through all 
weakness, evil, danger, and amazement of his 
young life. My friend, while you still teach in 
Oxford the ‘‘philosophy,’’ forsooth, of that poor 
cretinous wretch, Stuart Mill, and are endeavoring 
to open other ‘‘careers’’ to English women than 
that of the Wife and the Mother, you won’t make 
your men chaste by recommending them to leave 
off tea.2° 

I could say ever so much more, of course, if there 
were only time, or if it would be of any use— 
about the misappliance of the imagination. But 
really, the essential thing is the founding of real 
schools of instruction for both boys and girls— 
first, in domestic medicine and all that it means; 
and secondly, in the plain moral law of all human- 
ity: ‘‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,’’ with all 
that it means.3° 

CHARLES F, THWING 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

(To be concluded) 





THE AIM OF EDUCATION 

THE end of education, as of every human 
activity, is to bring man command of pleas- 
ure and power over pain. Defined as the 
sum total of influences acting upon the in- 
dividual from birth, it determines whether 
he shall be the lowest or highest type (or 
what intermediate between them) of which 
he is inherently capable. Viewed thus, 
education is as broad as life itself. Every 
force, however small or great, that leaves 
impress upon physical or mental constitu- 
tion has educational result. Every mo- 
ment in the life of a man has, besides its 
own value, positive or negative, a deter- 
mining influence on all his future values. 

29 ‘* Arrows of the Chace,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 


Estes & Co., p. 331. 
30 ‘* Arrows of the Chace,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 


Estes & Co., p. 333. 
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All his acts, therefore, and all the influ- 
ences shaping his acts, have educational 


import. 

Education in its broadest sense, then, 
means the development or the capacity 
which life gives to life. It is thus a basic 
function of life. In this sense every pur- 
poseful activity—indeed, every bit of life 
—is educational in its lasting result, This 
truth should dominate, coordinately with 
the fact of immediate pain-and-pleasure 
consequences of one’s acts, in the ordering 
of all man’s affairs; for, as we have said, 
they have results in the determination of 
future values as well as results in present 
values. Institutions, customs, conventions, 
systems, principles, methods, unclassifiable 
acts—all must be measured by their educa- 
tional effect, or future result, as well as by 
their immediate functional value, or pres- 
ent result. A complete educational system 
will perform this whole office. It will not 
concern itself alone with the systematic 
exertion of certain influences for certain 
years in the life of men, but will have as 
its object the adaptation of all influences 
for all the years of life to the attainment 
of educational ends. It will include in its 
scope the whole organization of life—pro- 
ductive systems, consumption standards, 
leisure facilities, social-intercourse forms, 
every other institutional guidance. To- 
gether with the appraisers of present func- 
tioning, the educational authority will be 
the critic and the organizer of life and all 
its institutions. 

In its economic aspect education is a 
process in the application of human know!- 
edge and intelligence to the attainment of 
human ends; in its spiritual aspect, the 
fitting of man to the environment which he 
creates for himself. 

The complete application of human 
knowledge and intelligence in the further- 
ance of human ends will require a higi 
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organization of human effort. The diree- 
tion thereof will be in part collective and 
in part individual. It must be such that 
the best ways of producing human values 
are discovered and completely applied. 
This will require the organization of man’s 
activities on a world basis. And that 
training and employment of the individual 
which will cause him to contribute a maxi- 
mum to the production of human values; 
and training for the greatest enhancement 
of values, or the most economical consump- 
tion of wealth. Workers must be drafted 
into the specialized productive activities 
and receive the requisite training therefor, 
besides that general training which adds 
to the efficiency of all workers. Included 
in the latter will be the building of strong 
physique, the cultivation of intellectual 
power, the instillation of moral purpose 
and the development of political capacity. 
There must be instruction of workers after 
they have entered upon and as long as they 
continue in productive activity that su- 
perior methods and principles of produc- 
tion may be promptly introduced. This 
principle carries implications for workers 
whose function it is to extend knowledge, 
to improve methods, to correct principles, 
to determine human values, or to correlate 
human activities. ; 

Consumption, or the direction of con- 
sumption, may be regarded as a phase of 
production and the principles applying to 
the training of producers as applicable to 
the training of consumers, or directors of 
consumption, as well. 

Much living and doing can not be classi- 
fied as either production or consumption, 
being more the expression of individuality 
or performance of acts personal to the 
individual than as having a specific eco- 
nomie character. The superior modes of 
action of this class, when such can be dis- 
tinguished, must be taught with the same 
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completeness as improved methods of pro- 
duction and consumption. All life and 
work should, in truth, be instructed life 
and work, for the life and work of one time 
develop into the higher life and work of 
the succeeding time, and the advance 
should hold something of good for all men. 
Wherever, and at whatever age and con- 
dition, the individual could benefit him- 
self or others by learning and following 
different ways of doing or living, there is 
need of instruction. This includes every 
phase of life and action and every age and 
condition of people. 

To fill this need, systematic instruction 
of all classes of people must be provided. 
Pedagogy will have to be adapted and 
media of instruction fitted to every class for 
the instruction to perform its task effi- 
ciently. Age psychologies, occupational 
exigencies and life’s functional demands 
will furnish the bases for adaptation. The 


initiative or compulsion to education will 


lie sometimes with the individual, at other 
times with society. The direction of in- 
struction will sometimes lie with the agen- 
cies of formal education, oftentimes with 
industrial management or other divisions 
of social administration, but all will be 
under the supervision of the educational 
authority. The system of distribution 
must be such and social and individual 
ambition so strong that there shall be both 
motive and will to the acquirement and 
application of knowledge equal to our 
ideal. The success of a system of instruc- 
tion extending to all ages will be depend- 
ent on the individual’s capacity for re- 
ceiving and assimilating knowledge at 
every age. The very ideal of such a sys- 
tem would exalt this quality: it should 
nevertheless be a distinct aim of all general 
and specific training. 

The ideal of education on its economic 
side is to impart to all persons, whatever 
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their age or circumstance, the knowledge 
proper to them: the individual must re- 
ceive such of the fund of knowledge as he 
needs for his specialized social functions 
and in his personal life. Under a system 
of lifelong instruction the selection of 
knowledge could be graded and communi- 
eated to the individual in advantageous 
order in point of age. As soon as new 
knowledge was acquired, whether of im- 
mediate or remote practical value, it would, 
through the instructional system, be im- 
parted to all whose function it was to use 
it in any way. 

Other phases or aspects of social con- 
trol will be concerned with the doing, after 
education has effected the learning, of the 
tasks proper to the individual. 

A further principle to be noted is that 
where the primary aim of systematic effort 
is educational rather than productive, the 
end in view should be attained, when feas- 
ible, through participation in productive 
activity. Another principle is that atten- 
tion should be paid to immediate pain-and- 
pleasure consequences of effort given to 
educational purposes. <A _ generalization 
covering these two principles would be 
that the productive and the educational 
functions of human action, or the produc- 
tion of present values and the determina- 
tion of future values in human life, should 
be associated in the most fruitful manner. 

In giving primary consideration to the 
economic side of education, sight of the 
spiritual side must not be lost. The latter 
should, indeed, dominate the former, for 
the end of all education is to train man to 
be joyous in his environment. The con- 
stitution of the human spirit, its needs and 
potentialities, the nature of response to 
various stimuli, must guide all human ac- 
tivity. The application of knowledge must, 
therefore, be so organized that the purpose 
of the application is in no wise defeated. 
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Environment, which is this application 
and its machinery, must be perfectly at- 
tuned to the human spirit, representing, 
besides the complete application of knowl- 
edge, the finest adaptation thereof to the 
nature of man. 

The end of education on its spiritual side 
is to bring the individual to that acceptance 
and scaling of values which will represent 
for him the greatest command of pleasure 
and power over pain. The qualities con- 
ferring this power can be defined with par- 
ticularity: they include health and phys- 
ical normality; consideration for others; 
delight in social intercourse; talent for 
creative work; interest in nature and en- 
vironment; love of beauty; pleasure in 
purposeful effort; self-control. Education 
must develop all these qualities, and no one 
or part of them to the exclusion or neglect 
of the others; all are necessary to the best 
life. They will not be found in the same 
combination or complex in different indi- 


viduals, for capacities therefor vary. The 
purpose should be, through striving for 
these qualities, to develop that personality 
which will represent them in the most 


fruitful complex. If any of these objects 
of education are to be exalted above the 
others, they must be health, ethical motive 
and will. Upon them depends in high de- 
gree individual and social well-being. 
Command of pleasure and power over 
pain: when society shall have done its ut- 
most to bring the individua! this boon, 
much, very much, will remain for him to 
do unaided and alone. Let us portray the 
man who is equal to this task. In attitudes 
and will must his lineaments be descried. 
But first let us look at the pain-and-pleas- 
ure character of human life. The tragedy 
of the life of man, the universal, eternal 
tragedy of it! Desire ever outstripping 
gratification, reach always exceeding 
grasp, failure in every success, pain in 
every pleasure—what is left man but to 
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live and to suffer, to be the sport of joy 
and of sorrow, as chance and his own weak 
nature shall determine? How can he, 
with all his teeming desire massed solidly 
against him, ever hope to be less a creature 
of sorrow than of joy? In will, in will to 
joy—in the power to mould himself in the 
image of his choosing, to create, as a god 
might, his own world and all that dwell 
therein—here lies the answer, if answer 
there be. To acquire both a capacity for 
positive pleasures and a master-will against 
pain when pleasures are denied—even a 
conquering will to joy through their de- 
nial—this is his crucial test, his supreme 
task. On the constitution of all his un- 
seen world depends the success with which 
he shall meet it. 

A zest for life; an enthusiasm for shap- 
ing our life aright; an expansive ideal that 
brings us into vital relation with all life, a 
cheerful, even a loving acceptance of life’s 
fortunes; withal a sort of defiance of life 
and anything it may bring—these are the 
attitudes that give greatest capacity for 
joy. 

A determination strong to discharge all 
the dictates of reason—a serenity undis- 
turbed before the prospect of pain or 
death; refusal to bear any derived pain of 
fearing pain; nay more, the anticipation 
of suffering with a sort of grim joy that 
exalts high above positive satisfactions— 
in short, complete power over mind itself 
and all its states and processes, this, the 
will to joy, is the only sure guarantee of 
joy, the chief object therefore of educa- 
tion; in truth, the one achievement possible 
to man, higher than which there is none 
other. Sepa EpRIDGE 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW 

ONCE every year at its commencement 

season every educational institution is in- 

vaded by a friendly army from ‘‘the out- 
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side world.’’ This army consists of the 
parents and friends of the graduating class, 
together with many graduates of past years. 
These, with a smaller number of present 
students and officers of the college, make up 
the typical audience which assembles to 
hear the ‘‘exercises’’ on commencement day 
proper. 

This audience, which is usually one of 
the largest gathered on the campus during 
the college year, offers, it is evident, a 
striking opportunity to gain the attention 
of a considerable body of people for the 
most part not directly connected with edu- 
cational interests. But, with this oppor- 
tunity, it presents equally notable problems, 
for which it would seem that American col- 
leges have as yet found no wholly satis- 
factory solution. 

Attempts to solve these problems always 
begin, and frequently end, with the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘giving the audience what it 
wants’’; what it wants being stated with 


some appearance of authority and in almost 


unvarying phrase. Most parents and 
friends, it is said, have come ‘‘to see Jim 
(or Susie) graduate’’; and the great major- 
ity of colleges in earlier times seem to have 
recognized this simple motive with an 
equally simple directness, by presenting 
Jim or Susie upon the platform in the réle 
of orator or essayist. This was, of course, 
highly satisfactory to their parents and 
friends, who listened with absorbed inter- 
est to his oration on ‘‘Present Day Perils 
of American Life,’’ or to her essay on ‘‘The 
Heroines of George Meredith.’’ But when 
colleges and their graduating classes in- 
creased in size, the program could not be 
correspondingly elongated, hence not more 
than six Jims or Susies could be conveni- 
ently accommodated with places on it, and 
the parents and friends of the other two or 
three hundred graduates were perforce less 
happily entertained. 
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supposed desires of the audience has not, 
however, prevented many large colleges, 
and even a few universities, from continu- 
ing to the present day a commencement 
program of addresses by representative 
members of the senior class. Out of sixty 
leading American colleges and universities 
to which inquiries were sent, fifteen re- 
ported the retention of this traditional pro- 
gram, without additions, four others its 
retention with the addition of other fea- 
tures—one or two student speeches, for in- 
stance, being combined with an address by 
some speaker from outside the college. 

The reasons for this retention of student- 
addresses, either in whole or in part, though 
not always stated, may be readily inferred. 
The time-hallowed assvciations of such ad- 
dresses are not lightly to be disregarded. 
Even in the changed conditions they are, 
moreover, admittedly acceptable to the non- 
academic portion of the audience. The only 
substitute for them which has been widely 
adopted is a single address by some digni- 
tary from outside the college, and to this 
the attraction of youth and variety is easily 
superior. Furthermore, any personal de- 
sire of Jim’s parents and friends to see and 
hear him address the commencement audi- 
ence may be in a degree satisfied by seeing 
and hearing some classmate, who readily 
comes to represent, if not Jim as an 
individual, at least the college training 
which they have together received. It is 
without doubt in his capacity as representa- 
tive of the fruits of the higher education 
in this particular institution that the stu- 
dent commencement speaker is most warmly 
welcomed by the audience. He stands be- 
fore them as a prize exhibit of the college 
which they have elected to patronize, pre- 
sumably chosen by its authorities to em- 
body in a ten-minute speech the results of 
its four years’ education. 
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This interest of the non-academic audi- 
ence in the speaker as representative of the 
educational work done by the college is an 
interest which academic authorities do well 
to take into account. It springs from a 
genuine, though often unconscious, desire 
to know more about the college, to under- 
stand what it is attempting to do, and how 
far it is succeeding in this attempt. To 
satisfy such a desire should be regarded by 
any college as a valued privilege. 

But the implication that Jim’s oration 
will necessarily exhibit in any adequate 
fashion to his parents and friends the edu- 
cation which he has enjoyed has not gone 
unchallenged either by those who give the 
training supposedly represented in these 
addresses or by those who receive it. The 


scientists and mathematicians in college 
faculties are often willing to grant that 
Jim’s oration may fairly represent his 
courses in English. But if the brilliant, 
somewhat advanced undergraduate work 


for which he has received appointment to 
a commencement ‘‘part’’ chance to be not 
primarily in English, but rather in astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry or biology, only 
abstruse calculations or exquisite experi- 
mentation can display the peculiar skill 
which his special type of college training 
has yielded him. For these the orthodox 
commencement program has no place; and 
writing about how calculations are made or 
experiments performed is hardly an equiv- 
alent substitute. To set forth certain re- 
sults of these experiments or conclusions 
from these calculations, so that they may 
be intelligible to a general audience is, in- 
deed, a feat for the expert writer, but not 
for every expert scientist or mathematician. 
In short, the college curriculum has, we are 
told, become in ‘hese latter days far too 
highly differentiated to be adequately rep- 
resented by any one means of expression, 
such as the oration or the essay. 
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And even the concession made by the 
scientists is hastily snatched away by teach- 
ers of English, who, for the most part, will 
not allow that a piece of writing which is to 
be spoken or read aloud is fairly represen- 
tative of Jim’s courses in English composi- 
tion, since these have, without exception, 
been directed either toward extemporaneous 
speaking or toward writing that which is 
to be read by the eye. These three types of 
composition are, he insists, substantially 
different in their technique; and Jim’s 
commencement oration can, therefore, ex- 
hibit little more of his training in English 
than that which has been given him for 
this particular occasion. 

A dim sense of the non-representative 
character of such an exhibition as well as 
the student’s innate objection to ‘‘show- 
ing off’’ has doubtless motived much of the 
widespread objection to this form of com- 
mencement that exists among students 
themselves. In undergraduate publications 
the conviction that fruits of a college edu- 
cation are not so easily set forth on de- 
mand upon its conclusion finds frequent 
expression. The little girl taking music 
lessons may by playing a piece for papa 
satisfy him, that his money has been well 
spent for her lessons. But the college stu- 
dent often has no show pieces in his reper- 
toire. He has at best gained some new in- 
terests and ideas, learned certain facts that 
all the rest of the world already knows, laid 
a foundation for later professional study in 
some one line, and for fuller living, per- 
haps, in several, has acquired habits of 
mental curiosity and application, and a 
sense of civic responsibility; but these 
things are but seeds whose reaping is for 
later years. Why should he pull them up 
now to assure himself or others that they 
are there? 

Such objections as these from both divi- 
sions of the college community, creating in 
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many cases serious difficulties of adminis- 
tration, have undoubtedly operated to do 
away with the student commencement in 
some of the older colleges and to dis- 
courage its inauguration in those newly 
established. It may be worth noting at 
this point that of the sixty colleges and 
universities taken account of in this in- 
quiry, seventeen have been established in 
or since 1870, and of these none offers a 
commencement program of student ad- 
dresses... Considerations of the time and 
effort diverted from the normal activities 
of both teachers and students to special 
preparation for this occasion have no 
doubt also played some part in withdraw- 
ing the support formerly given to this 
type of program. 

But potent as some or all of these influ- 
ences have been in certain institutions, in 
others no change has been made, because, 
palpable and inherent as are the short- 
comings of the present program, no other 
which has yet been proposed seems wholly 
to meet the demands of the situation. Of 
the forty-one colleges and universities on 
our list not offering a program of student- 
addresses, thirty-one, or about one half of 
the total number (sixty), provide an ad- 
dress by some distinguished speaker from 
outside their walls. Excepting one uni- 
versity (Yale) in which the entire pro- 
gram consists of the Commencement cere- 
monies, namely, the presentation of candi- 
dates for degrees both honorary and in 
course and the conferring of these degrees, 
the remaining institutions make an ad- 
dress by the president a prominent feature 
of their commencement exercises. This 
address assumes various forms. In several 
cases it appears on the program as an ‘‘ad- 
dress to the graduating class’’; and seems 
from the reports available to serve much 
the same purpose as the baccalaureate ser- 
mon, though with an educational rather 
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than a religious emphasis. In some insti- 
tutions the president gives an ‘‘address of 
welcome’’; in others, a ‘‘statement’’ or 
**report,’’ which upon investigation proves 
to be a report of the important events or 
activities of the college year; in one case 
apparently he makes an address on a gen- 
eral educational subject such as is usually 
delivered by a visiting speaker. 

An address by the president constitutes 
a part of the commencement exercises also 
in some institutions which offer student 
speeches, and in some which present an ad- 
dress by an outside speaker. In fact, sev- 
eral of the institutions considered use more 
than one type of commencement program, 
an address by the president sometimes pre- 
ceding or following one from a visiting 
speaker; the president and an alumnus, or 
student speakers and a speaker from out- 
side, occasionally appearing together on 
the program. These duplications do not 
materially affect the rough enumeration 
made; but can be allowed for by counting 
percentages on the basis not of institutions 
but of types of program represented. On 
this basis we have a total of seventy-four 
types of commencement program, of which 
the student-speaker type constitutes ap- 
proximately one fourth, the  visiting- 
speaker type approximately one half and 
the president-speaker type approximately 
one fourth. 

Plainly the visiting-speaker type of 
commencement program has been more 
widely ‘‘endorsed,’’ by adoption in our 
leading colleges and universities, than has 
any other. But acute dissatisfaction with 
it is expressed by several of these institu- 
tions, while one college assigns as a reason 
for its return to the program of student 
speakers, the charge that addresses given 
at its commencement by outside speakers 
were ‘‘mostly canned.’’ How just this 
stricture may be in the particular case, it 
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is, of course, impossible to say ; but there is 
no manner of doubt that many able ad- 
dresses have been delivered on this occa- 
sion, by eminent scholars and men of af- 
fairs who have given their best thought 
and effort to the task. With all due recog- 
nition of the real achievement of these 
men, however, it can not be said that even 
they have solved in a completely satisfac- 
tory manner the peculiar problem of the 
commencement program. 

This problem involves three factors, the 
speaker, the audience, the occasion; and 
only when all these factors find easy, har- 
monious adjustment to one another is the 
solution complete. Such an adjustment of 
the visiting speaker and his subject to the 
commencement audience seems unusually 
difficult. He has been invited to the plat- 


form because of achieved distinction in 
some particular line of scholarship or ad- 
ministration, yet this line may not touch 
at any point the interests of more than a 


small fraction of those who listen to him, 
nor bear any direct relation to the purpose 
which has brought them together. Recog- 
hizing this difficulty the great jurist or 
archeologist often abandons the theme 
which constitutes his claim to a hearing 
and offers instead his opinions on some one 
of the larger educational issues of the day. 
These opinions often have their value, as 
those of a highly trained mind in a field 
not specifically its own, and are not with- 
out interest to the faculty, the administra- 
tive officers and some students of past or 
present classes; but they leave cold the 
greater portion of the unacademic audi- 
ence, while establishing only a general con- 
nection with the immediate occasion. 
Almost all possible subjects, indeed, seem 
thus to fail in adaptation to some section 
of this composite gathering. But is the 
Commencement audience, after all, so 
heterogeneous as itseems? Roughly speak- 
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ing it is made up of only two main groups 
of people, those directly connected with 
this particular college or university either 
at present or in the past, and those in- 
directly connected with it through some 
member of the first group. If we disre- 
gard the small number of outside persons 
interested in the college for educational or 
benevolent reasons, and a few sheer sight- 
seers, the two groups mentioned will divide 
the audience between them. And it is 
plain that all these persons, present stu- 
dents of the college, both seniors and 
undergraduates, graduates of past years, 
officers of the institution, including the 
faculty and the governing board, relatives 
and friends of the graduating class, have, 
at the moment of their assembling, one— 
and only one—common interest, namely, an 
interest in the particular college under 
whose roof they are gathered. This inter- 
est ranges in profundity and permanence 
from the usually serious, professional, life- 
long interest of the faculty and adminis- 
trative officers to the relatively trivial and 
incidental interest of many parents and 
friends of the senior class—an interest in 
Williams because it is ‘‘ John’s college,’’ in 
Smith, because ‘‘Mary graduates there in 
June.”’ 

But even the most superficial and unin- 
telligent interest is not—as a starting-point 
—to be despised; for it need not remain 
superficial and unintelligent. In fact it 
can not remain so, but soon fades from 
consciousness altogether unless it is fixed 
by some deepening and rationalizing influ- 
ence. 

Every college undoubtedly desires that a 
passing, unreasoned interest in it should 
be in as many cases as possible made perma- 
nent and fruitful—not only for the sake of 
such specific advantage in moral and finan- 
cial support as would frequently accrue to 
itself, but that the larger interests of edu- 
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cation should be furthered by the develop- 
ment of an intelligently cooperative public. 
It is an end devoutly to be wished, and 
every means to it is adopted without hesi- 
tation, when once recognized as such, by the 
progressive university or college. 

It seems surprising that all such institu- 
tions have not immediately seen the possi- 
bilities of the commencement occasion as an 
opportunity for deepening and rational- 
izing the interest of their commencement 
audiences in the work they are trying to 
do, but, ’so far as can be learned from the 
programs collected, only five of the sixty 
institutions on our list attempt to give on 
commencement day any account of them- 
selves to the public. The University of 
Cincinnati, pioneer in so many educational 
experiments, makes to the audience on com- 
mencement day through the chairman of 
its board of directors, a report of the year’s 
progress. ‘‘It would not be appropriate 
or possible on this occasion,’’ said Mr. 
Rufus B. Smith, the speaker in June, 1915, 
‘*to undertake a detailed statement of the 
life of the university during the preceding 
year; but a reference will be made to those 
events which distinguish the year and mark 
the progress of the institution.’’ Among 
the facts mentioned in this particular ad- 
dress are the enrollment in all departments, 
the number and distribution of degrees 
granted, important gifts made to the uni- 
versity, notable lectures given both to and 
by the university, the resignation of four 
members of the board of directors and the 
appointment of their successors, and im- 
provements made in the buildings and 
grounds. 

Tulane University of Louisiana presents 
a statement from the president of the uni- 
versity, ‘‘giving a brief review of activities 
during the session just closed’’ as one of its 
two commencement addresses, the other 
being delivered by an alumnus. Wellesley 
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College adds to an address from some extra. 
campus speaker a short address by the 
president, ‘‘more or less informal in char- 
acter, chiefly commenting on the salient 
features of the year.’’ President Slocum 
of Colorado College makes a similar state- 
ment with the purpose of taking the public, 
as far as possible, into the confidence of 
the administrators of the college. 

This statement covers funds which have been 
secured, appointments on the faculty and board of 
trustees, erection of new buildings and their equip- 
ment, additions to the library and such facts as 
bear on the welfare of the institution. It also 
gives an opportunity to show what are the needs 
of the institution in the way of buildings, books 
and special funds. 

Chancellor Brown, of New York Uni- 
versity, in his commencement address to 
the graduating class, includes some account 
of ‘‘the needs, .. . gifts, . . . performances 
and ... prospects which lend extraordinary 
interest to the present life of this uni- 
versity.’” On Founder’s Day (though not 
at commencement), a similar statement is 
made by President Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, giving ‘‘the salient 
points in the life and growth of the uni- 
versity for the year’’ and forecasting ‘‘the 
immediate lines of development for the fu- 
ture.’’ This statement contains the essen- 
tial features of the very full report to the 
Legislature, made every two years, and set- 
ting forth ‘‘all the operations of the uni- 
versity for the preceding biennial period.’’ 

There is no doubt that other American 
colleges and universities than these just 
cited are accustomed to make reports of a 
similar nature to the general public, either 
at the commencement season or upon some 
other occasion. But whether few or many, 
the significance vf such reports can not be 
overlooked. They represent the sense of 
accountability to the public which is rapidly 
developing of late years in all educational 
institutions, in those privately endowed as 
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well as in those supported by state or 
municipal taxation. The speaker for the 
University of Cincinnati, already quoted, 
assigns as the reason for making this re- 
port the fact that ‘‘such information has 
been found interesting to the general pub- 
lic to which the university belongs.”’’ 
Every educational institution does, indeed, 
belong to the general public. Whether or 
not it depends upon that public for its sup- 
port, it exists in and for the community. 
Its service to the community is conditioned 
by the closeness of relation between them, 
by their mutual understanding. The col- 
lege recognizes this fact more clearly every 
year, and makes increasingly intelligent 
efforts to meet at least halfway the commu- 
nity’s desire to know more about it. An 


annual authoritative statement of what the 
college has accomplished in various direc- 
tions since the last report, of the problems 
which it is engaged in solving, of its plans 


for the immediate future, would surely tend 
to establish more firmly year by year the 
basis for an understanding of the work of 
the college which would not be confined to 
its immediate constituency as represented 
by the audience present, but would, through 
newspaper reports, be extended to the gen- 
eral public. The opportunity is, soberly 
speaking, immeasurable; and the colleges 
that take advantage of it are hastening not 
only for themselves but for us all that co- 
operation in thought and action between 
town and gown which alone can socialize 
education and educate society. 

There is, of course, no reason why such 
a report should not be given on some occa- 
sion other than commencement, as is done 
at the University of Virginia, provided an 
equally large audience of a similar type 
can then be assembled. But the condition 
can nut in most institutions readily be ful- 
filled ; and the hitherto unsolved problem of 
the commencement program urges at least 
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a trial of this solution. A priori it would 
seem that a yearly report of the progress of 
the college given by its president would fix 
a point at which, if anywhere, the three 
essential elements in the commencement 
situation, namely, the audience, the speaker 
and the occasion, might quickly and satis- 
factorily meet. 

As to the audience, it has been already 
noted that its only common interest and 
hence the only available starting-point for 
the speaker is some interest greater or less, 
in the institution whose commencement it 
has come together to witness. The Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati assures us that ‘‘such 
information’’ as is presented in its com- 
mencement report ‘‘has been found inter- 
esting to the general public’’; and this 
statement will not be questioned by those 
who have noted the little-rewarded attempts 
of non-academic hearers of student ad- 
dresses on commencement day to deduce 
from them some idea of the college courses, 
of the training which these addresses pre- 
sumably embody. At the class-day exercises 
and other lighter festivities of the week, 
parents and friends have made acquaint- 
ance with the organized play of the college. 
Seattered notions about its work have been 
gained from the not entirely complimentary 
remarks of their student friends. But they 
have never yet seen the college whole, as a 
working plant, organized to accomplish a 
certain task under certain conditions, 
meeting certain difficulties, desiring certain 
opportunities, achieving certain results. 
Their evident appreciation of such a 
glimpse when it is offered them would seem 
to indicate that the current estimate of 
their interest in the college has heretofore 
been pitched far too low. 

Nor is a partial view of the college con- 
fined to those in the commencement-day 
audience who are not acquainted with aca- 
demic life at first hand. It is an unques- 
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tioned, though lamented fact that few 
undergraduates during their course come to 
any active consciousness of the larger edu- 
cational achievements and the dominant 
educational issues in their own environ- 
ment. Their vision is too frequently limited 
to their own particular set of interests, 
social and academic. If for once in the 
course, at its end if never before, the larger 
college could be flashed upon a screen for 
them, many fragmentary perceptions would 
surely be completed, many gaps in under- 
standing’ filled, a basis established for an 
intelligent, enduring loyalty, not alone to 
‘*Alma Mater’’ but to the ends which 
justify her existence and direct her work. 
For the alumni, graduated five, ten, 


twenty or thirty years ago, an account of 
the salient activities of the past session 
would bring acquaintance with ‘‘the old 
college’’ up to date and quicken mere senti- 
mental retrospect into an intelligent partic- 
ipation in its present achievements and 


possibilities. No one who comes into con- 
tact with large numbers of alumni return- 
ing to the campus can be insensible to their 
almost pathetic thirst for knowledge of 
what is going on there now, what are the 
new interests, the new difficulties, the new 
enterprises. Hurried professors, absorbed 
in these current projects, can hardly pause 
long enough or sufficiently envisage the 
whole changed situation, to give them an 
adequate idea of it. For the alumni per- 
haps more than for any other section of the 
commencement audience, a summarized re- 
view of the year’s progress would satisfy 
a conscious need and desire. 

But even members of the governing 
board, the faculty and officers of adminis- 
tration, intimately associated as they are 
with the college activities, often recognize 
the desirability of taking some larger sur- 
vey of each passing year than their own 
necessarily specialized interests and occu- 
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pations easily admit. An annual educa- 
tional inventory and accounting should en- 
able every member of a cooperative organi- 
zation such as the college to understand 
more clearly not only the precise value of 
his own contribution but its deficiencies as 
well, and thus put him in a position to fur- 
ther more intelligently in the coming year 
the work of the whole. 

The speaker who is to satisfy these half- 
recognized needs and desires of the audi- 
ence should not only occupy a position 
which gives him full knowledge of the insti- 
tution which he represents in all its various 
lines of activity, but he must be capable of 
seeing the relations of all these lines to one 
another and of perceiving the larger educa- 
tional significance of the phenomena pre- 
sented to him. It would seem that the 
president of the college or university might 
best fulfill these requirements. His posi- 
tion is essentially that of intermediary 
among all the constituent bodies of the col- 
lege, and spokesman of one to the other. In 
some sense he represents to the governing 
board the point of view of the members of 
the faculty, and to the faculty the point of 
view of the governing board. He often 
transmits and interprets faculty opinion to 
the students, student opinion to the faculty. 
He speaks to the alumni as representative 
of the present body of faculty and students, 
returning to that body reports of alumni 
activities. He furthers the harmonious 
interworking of all these cells in the col- 
lege organism by interpreting each to the 
other. He can not, if he is to do his proper 
task, identify himself with any one of them, 
but must without partiality interfunction 
for them all. In some colleges other bodies 
have been created to perform this media- 
tory work—joint committees or conferences 
between the various groups of the college- 
organization; but even where these exist, 
they rather reenforce than supplant the 
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president’s characteristic office. His posi- 
tion must remain, whatever aids are af- 
forded it, the focal position in the college 
complex. He represents, in so far as any 
one person can, the college as a whole, and 
thus seems, by virtue of his position, best 
fitted to present a yearly report of its prog- 
ress to the audience assembled at commence- 
ment time. ® 

His personal equipment for this task 
must of necessity be more variable; but 
every decade finds in the presidency of 
our colleges and universities a larger num- 
ber of men who ean speak with the author- 
ity of experts either in the science of edu- 
cation or in some other branch of learning, 
men trained in modern methods of scholar- 
ship and research, skilled observers and 
reasoners in history, economics or litera- 
ture. Gifts of oratory are not demanded 


for such a report as has been suggested, 
though the power of effective public speak- 
ing is desirable. 


The essential qualifica- 
tions are, however, those which the able col- 
lege president should invariably have, 
namely a wide knowledge of the field of 
modern education and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the institution which he serves. 
Any other person with this equipment 
would doubtless make an adequate report. 
Some member of the faculty or of the gov- 
erning board, as at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, might perform the service ad- 
mirably. Or all the various constituent 
elements of the college might be directly 
represented, as by a member of the govern- 
ing board together with a member of the 
faculty, an alumnus and a graduate of the 
current year. Such a plan would have its 
advantage in offering an agreeable variety 
of personnel both for each program and in 
successive years. Its manifest disadvantage 
is the lack of correlation among so many 
reports of different lines of progress, 
whose relative importance and whose bear- 
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ing upon one another might not appear to 
the audience. When one impartial person 
reports upon the whole field of college ac- 
tivities he can adjust his presentation to 
the material offered in each particular 
year, sometimes devoting considerable time 
to one section of these activities, such as 
student affairs, sometimes very little. If, 
however, a student-representative has the 
floor for a certain number of minutes, less 
important developments in this field as- 
sume the proportions of more important 
events in other fields. It is, also, open to 
question whether a representative of these 
bodies who may be relatively untrained in 
the observation and evaluation of educa- 
tional data is likely to offer to the audience 
as trustworthy or as valuable a report as 
the president of the college, who is sup- 
posedly an expert in this field. 

It will perhaps be feared that a survey 
of this sort made every year by the same 
person might tend to become repetitional; 
but this can not be, so long as the institu- 
tion is alive and the speaker who represents 
it has an eye to see its growth. A tendency 
to vain repetitions in these reports might 
indeed serve as a valuable index to a state 
of stagnation either in the speaker or in 
the college. Continuity of policy and of 
history is not incompatible with great va- 
riety of manifestations and means. And 
relative values in such a history must of 
necessity shift from year to year. Now the 
relation of this particular college to a 
large movement in current education might 
constitute the bulk of the address; again, 
one significant experiment, such as the es- 
tablishment of Princeton’s preceptorial 
system, or Harvard’s exchange professor- 
ship; later, an unusual expansion of the 
material equipment, or a crying need for 
such expansion; and still another year a 
group of lesser, but still important, modi- 
fications in college policy to meet corre- 
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sponding changes in the existing situa- 
tion. Occasionally a frank taking of the 
public into the confidence of the college on 
some pressing problems only partially 
solved might conceivably be desirable. 
The material for such reports is indeed as 
unlimited as the phenomena presented by 
any complex living organism to the eye of 
a trained observer. 

A representation of the college as a 
whole by such a trained observer or observ- 
ers will become pessible in all colleges 
when once the individual conception of 
commencement day has wholly yielded to 
the communal conception. Some advance 
in this direction has already been indicated 
by the almost complete extinction of the 
‘‘valedictory’’ feature of the old com- 
mencement program, and by the decreas- 
ing vogue even of the less personal student- 
speeches. Recognition of the communal 


significance of the occasion will not, how- 
ever, be complete until the last lingering 


sense of individual- or group-proprietor- 
ship in it has been outgrown. Then com- 
mencement day will cease to be regarded as 
a day primarily for the graduates of the 
year, marking a milestone in the lives of 
so many youths and maidens. It does this, 
of course, but the fact can be of little im- 
portance to any one but themselves. 
Rather is it a day for the whole college, 
marking a milestone in its history, and 
making possible a further step in its prog- 
ress. No desire that a particular individ- 
ual or body should appear or be recognized 
on this occasion can for an instant stand 
before this more social conception. Where 
it has once entered, there can be found only 
a united purpose to secure for the college 
that spokesman who by virtue of his posi- 
tion, his training and his personal quali- 
ties is best fitted to understand and to pre- 
sent to the public the significance of the 
current year’s events. 
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The great opportunity offered to colleges 
by the occasion and the audience of com- 
mencement day will not always be ne- 
glected, because misprized. A few insti- 
tutions have shown us how the public exer- 
cises of this day may be redeemed from a 
perfunctory or only partially representa- 
tive character to present the college as a 
whole before the community and thus to 
serve educational ends no less important, 
although less immediate and obvious, than 
the ends of the class-room itself. When 
this possibility is, as it is bound to be, more 
widely recognized, commencement day 
will at length stand in its rightful place as 
**the head of the corner’’ in the academic 
year, as the day of the larger college, when 
each of its constituent bodies emerges from 
its more isolated activities into the con- 
scious life of the whole, when the college 
renders to the community an account of its 
stewardship and receives in a deepened 
understanding of its work the community’s 
pledge of a more intelligent and effective 
cooperation. 

GERTRUDE BucK 

VASSAR COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF THE BEAVER 
FALLS (PENNA.) SCHOOL DISTRICT 


A MANUAL has been issued by the authorities 
of the Beaver Falls School District giving in- 
formation concerning the schools of this city. 

Among the items treated are the following: 
The calendar for the school year of 1915-16, 
directory of board of directors, teachers, and 
other employees, course of study and schedule 
of classes for the high school, report of the 
president of the board of directors, written and 
statistical reports, and report of the superin- 
tendent. The superintendent’s written reports 
deal with the following items: new features, 
the high school, discipline, buildings, elemen- 
tary schools, teachers, cost, ete. The written 
report is followed by a comprehensive statis- 
tical report, fully tabulated under the follow- 
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ing heads: miscellaneous statistics, attendance, 
attendance report by years, attendance report 
by months, attendance officer’s report, enroll- 
ment by ages and grades, pupils who left school 
This is followed by the 


under the following 


last year with causes. 
tabulated cost record 


heads: cost per pupil—comparative statistics 
of the years 1913-14 and 1914-15 classified 
under administration, instruction, operation of 
school plant, maintenance of school plant, ex- 
pense of auxiliary agencies, acquisition and 


construction, debt, miscellaneous. The cost 
record for the operation of the school plant is 
tabulated so as to show the comparison of the 
cost of heat, light, power, water, janitors’ sup- 
plies and janitors’ salaries in the several 
school buildings. 

The cost per pupil and per pupil-lesson is 
shown for the special departments of manual 
training, mechanical drawing, cooking and 
sewing. In the manual training shop the boys 
are required to calculate the cost of material 
used and enter the same on a card record kept 
in the shop. A complete tabulation of this 
record is published. The same is true of the 
girls in the sewing and cooking departments. 
The financial reports of the tax-collector, 
treasurer, secretary, manager of lecture course, 
high-school treasurer and treasurer of the li- 
brary are carefully tabulated and arranged so 
that comparison with other school districts 
and between the various departments within 
the Beaver Falls school system is easy. The 
report includes a full statement of the business 
of the Carnegie Free Library. <A feature is 
the school savings bank with hundreds of de- 
positors drawing 4 per cent. interest on their 
This is a part of the program of 
teaching thrift. These savings are handled 
through one of the local banks. 

A complete card directory of all children of 
school age residing in Beaver Falls is kept. 
Side by side with this is a directory of all chil- 
dren in school, and in another place a direc- 
tory of those who were enrolled but who left 
school for various reasons. This individual 
record shows the name of the pupil, date of 
birth, name of parent, address, where he was 
admitted from, date of vaccination, name of 


savings. 
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physician who vaccinated him, his location in 
school, his grades in all his studies, his per- 
sonal characteristics and physical record. A 
special form of report is kept for the pupils of 
the commercial department showing the record 
of their personal characteristics under the fol- 
lowing heads: honesty, sense of responsibility, 
punctuality, industry, tractability, initiative, 
accuracy, neatness, attention to details and 
manner of address. A complete directory and 
record is kept for all night-school pupils as 
well as those in the day school. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AND THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 

Dr. WittiaM J. Battie, acting president of 
the University of Texas, has submitted to the 
board of regents the following letter: 

Holding, as I do, that the presidency of the 
university should never be the object of candi 
dacy, I should regard it, under ordinary circum- 
stances as an impertinency to say anything to the 
board about it. As the situation now stands, how- 
ever, I consider it my duty to speak. Plainly, the 
university can not develop satisfactorily unless its 
management has the cooperation of the state ad- 
ministration. Now, although I have striven only 
to carry out what I believe to be the instructions 
of the board, I have in doing so incurred the posi- 
tive ill-will of Governor Ferguson. I must there- 
fore ask the board not to consider my name for 
the presidency, because I am convinced that it 
would not be for the university’s interests for me 
to serve. Expressing my appreciation of the cor- 
dial support and confidence which the board have 
given me as acting president, I am, very respect 
fully. 

The Waco Morning News thus comments on 
the situation: 

Governor Ferguson is treading up dangerous 
ground if reports to the effect that he is going to 


naming the next 


employ the same methods in g 
president of the University of Texas that he did 
in choosing the superintendents of the State Train- 
ing School for Boys at Gatesville and the Souti- 
western Insane Asylum at San Antonio are true. 
We do not undertake to say that the men whom 
he succeeded, by bringing all the possible pressure 
and force of his office to bear, in having placed in 
charge of those institutions were not good men. 
That is not the issue. The principle involved is 
that such positions are not legitimate prizes and 
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that men of peculiar training and fitness for a 
position which they are occupying should not be 
displaced for the sake of making room for polit- 
ical favorites. 

Few people who took time to calmly consider 
the matter of the governor’s course in the cases 
mentioned thought he was pursuing the proper 
method, but inasmuch as the institutions are not 
ones having a strong hold on the affections of the 
people, as a whole, no popular indignation was 
aroused. In the case of the University of Texas, 
however, in which every citizen of the state has a 
direct interest and a certain degree of pride, the 
ease is different, and it is generally conceded, we 
take it, that the center of our whole public edu- 
cational system is the one institution in the state 
which practically all the people believe should be 
left entirely free from the corrupting influences 
of partisan politics. 

We do not consider that it is within the. prov- 
ince of the governor to say who shall be president 
of the university. The law provides that he shall 
name a certain number of the regents and fill va- 
cancies that occur on that board, but when he has 
done that he has gone as far as the law contem- 
plated he should go in determining the personnel 
of the corps of executives and instructors in the 
university. The university has had enough burd- 
ens to bear in the form of inadequate appropria- 
tions without saddling upon it the handicap of 
political interference. 

In his campaign for governor Mr. Ferguson 
made light of higher education. Whether this rep- 
resented his real attitude or was done as a class 
appeal to that great body of uneducated voters in 
the state we do not know. But neither attitude 
would indicate any special aptitude for the selec- 
tion of a president of our chief educational insti- 
tution, and if Mr. Ferguson is contemplating any 
such course we hope he will reconsider and forego 
it, for he will in this way work such an injury to 
the great school as would more than offset the 
good effects of his approval of the very large ap- 
propriations. He ean carry out his plan if he 
wants to, of course, as we have seen in other cases, 
but he will encounter greater opposition in doing 
so than he did in the eases of the other institu- 
tions, and that opposition will be of longer dura- 
tion and of more formidable character. 


COLLEGE REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
AN article in the Boston Evening Transcript 
by Henry T. Claus gives the enrollment figures 
for about sixty American colleges and univer- 
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In the figures quoted evening, exten- 
sion and summer school students are not in- 
cluded except for the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania. 


sities. 


Total Enrolment 
Nov.,1915 Nov., 1914 

Allegheny 400 395 
416 
425 
Boston College 5s 450 
Boston University 1,928 
Bowdoin Of 397 
Brown ,032 960 
Bryn Mawr 431 
Clark 150 
Colby 5s 449 
Colgate 515 
Columbia 6,018 

5,100 

1,392 
Depauw 645 
Hamilton 185 
Harvard 4,558 
Holy Cross 
SGN BORN 6. on vc ciewesesiens 2,341 
Johns Hopkins 


Amherst 


Lafayette 

Lehigh 

Leland Stanford 

Massachusetts Agricultural 

Mass. Institute of Technology. . 

Middlebury 

Mount Holyoke 

New Hampshire 

New York University ........5,869 
inks ets hnke seen ee 

4,897 
ibews iS eee dees own 2,310 


Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Penn State 
Princeton 


5,451 
2,245 
1,643 
Purdue 1.988 
Radcliffe 335 603 
Simmons 1,066 
Smith 1,607 
Syracuse 3,117 
Trinity 2% 248 
Tufts 1,226 
University of California ......5,000 4,500 
4,309 3,905 
5,302 5,173 
1,193 1,063 
4,556 3,840 
3,795 3,793 
.6,743 6,085 


University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 
University of Maine 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania . 
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University of Rochester 495 
University of the South 135 
University of Vermont 606 
University of Washinyion .... 4,373 
University of Wisconsin 4,878 
Vassar College 1,120 
Wellesley 1,452 
Wesleyan 459 
Western Reserve 1,449 
Williams 499 
3,289 

541 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue will of Amos F. Eno, who died on Oc- 
tober 22, aged eighty-two years, gives $250,- 
000 each to New York University, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. The New York Public Library re- 
ceives $50,000 and the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen $1,800,000. The 
residuary estate, variously estimated at pos- 
sibly several million dollars, is bequeathed to 
Columbia University. 

Booxer T. Wasuineton, foremost teacher 
and leader of the negro race, died at the age 
of fifty-seven years, on November 15, at his 
home near the Tuskegee Institute, which he 
founded and of which he was president. 

Z. X. Snyper, president of the Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, died on November 
11 at the age of sixty-five years. 

Epwarp Lee Greene, formerly professor of 
botany in the University of California and in 
the Catholic University of America, recently 
elected head of the botanical department of 
Notre Dame University at South Bend, Ind., 
died on November 10, at the age of seventy- 
two years. 

Fitz Geratp Tispauti, professor of Greek 
language and literature in the College of the 
City of New York, where he taught for more 
than fifty years, died on November 11, aged 
seventy-five years. 

Joun Ancus MacVannet., professor of the 
philosophy of education in the Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, died on November 
10, in his forty-fifth year. Professor Mac- 


AND 
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Vannel was born in 1871, and was educated 
at the University of Toronto. He served as 
assistant in philosophy in Columbia, 1896-98 ; 
instructor in Pratt Institute, 1897-1902, 
after which he joined the faculty of Teachers 
College, holding successively the title of in- 
structor, associate professor and professor of 
the philosophy of education. He was the au- 
thor of “The Educational Theories of Her- 
bart and Froebel,” “A Course on the Prin- 
ciples of Education” and “ Hegel’s Doctrine 
of the Will.” 


Dr. ANDREW D. Wurte completed the eighty- 
third year of his life on November 7. He 
passed the birthday anniversary at the old 
president’s house on the Cornell University 
grounds. Many messages of congratulation 
came to him, and President Schurman and 
members of the board of trustees and faculty 
called to pay their respects. 


Tue Nobel prize for physics for 1914, ac- 
cording to a Reuter despatch from Stockholm, 
has been awarded to Professor Max von Laur 
of Frankfort-on-Main, for his discovery of the 
diffraction of rays in crystals, and the prize 
for chemistry to Professor Theodore William 
Richards, of Harvard University, for fixing the 
atomic weights of chemical elements. 


On the nomination of the council of the 
University of Paris, M. Alfred Foucher has 
been appointed visiting French professor at 
Columbia University for the current academic 
year. Professor Foucher has traveled exten- 
sively in both India and in Indo-China, and is 
the author of numerous scholarly studies deal- 
ing with the languages and literatures of the 
Orient. He has been a member of the faculty 
of letters in the University of Paris since 1907. 

Tue Rev. John Baleolm Shaw, D.D., of Los 
Angeles, Cal., recently elected president of 
Elmira College, has begun the work of admin- 
istration. 

Dr. F. K. Securist, formerly lecturer in 
Clark University, is now assistant professor of 
education in the University of Cincinnati. He 
conducts courses in educational administra- 
tion and the history of education and super- 
vises practise teaching in the city schools. 
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Tue president of Columbia University 
nominated the following professors of the 
faculty of education to be members of a de- 
partment of educational research, which de- 
partment is charged with the work of instruc- 
tion and research leading to the degree of 
doctor of philosophy for all candidates for that 
degree who elect education as their major sub- 
ject: Professors Russell, McMurry, Monroe, 
E. L. Thorndike, Sachs, Dewey and Strayer. 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, head of the Dunwoody 
Institute, addressed the agricultural students 
on November 3, talking upon “ An Industrial 
Survey.” 


Tue regular fall meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Doctors of Philosophy of 
Columbia University was held on the evening 
of November 17, at the Columbia University 
Club. An address was delivered by Dr. George 
A. Soper, ’99 Ph.D., former president of the 
association, on the subject “ Scientific Work 
of the Metropolitan Sewage Commission of 
New York.” 


Tue alumni of the College of Education of 
the University of Minnesota met for an in- 
formal supper on October 29. Dean Coffman 
outlined his plans for the development of the 
college and a committee was appointed to re- 
organize the alumni and provide for the elec- 
tion of officers and new representatives for the 
General Alumni Association. 


Turts CoLLece entertained on November 10 
and 11 the Association of Colleges in New 
England at its fifty-eighth annual meeting. 
The colleges were represented as follows: 


Harvard University—President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Dean Byron 8. Hurlbut, Professor Charles 
P. Parker. 

Yale University—President Arthur T. Hadley, 
Professor Lorande L. Woodruff. 

Brown University—President William H. P. 
Faunce, Professor Roland G. D. Richardson. 

Dartmouth Coliege—Dean Craven Laycock, Pro- 
fessor Curtis H. Page. 

University of Vermont—Dean George H. Per- 
kins. 

Williams College—President Harry A. Garfield, 
Dean Frederick C, Ferry. 

Bowdoin College—Professor Marshall P. Cram. 
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Middlebury College—President John M. Thomas, 
Assistant Dean Edgar J. Wiley. 

Amherst College—Professor George B. Churchill. 

Trinity College—Acting President Henry A. 
Perkins, Professor Stanley L. Galpin. 

Wesleyan University—Professor 
Rice, Professor George M. Dutcher. 

Tufts College—President Hermon C. Bumpus, 
Dean Charles E. Fay, Professor William K. Deni- 
son. 

Clark University—President G. Stanley Hall. 

Clark College—President Edmund C. Sanford. 

Boston University—President Lemuel H. Mur- 
lin, Professor Marshall L. Perrin. 


William N, 


Pustic lectures by members of the faculty 
of Northwestern University are announced as 
follows: 

November 2. Professor Franklyn Bliss Snyder, 
Ph.D., ‘‘American Literature To-day and To- 
morrow.’’ 

November 9. Professor Norman Dwight Harris, 
Ph.D., ‘‘ Russia. ’’ 

November 16. Professor James Taft Hatfield, 
Ph.D., ‘‘The Poetry of Heinrich Heine.’’ 

November 23. Professor Walter Dill 
Ph.D., ‘‘The Psychology of Efficiency.’’ 

November 30. Professor Walter Lichtenstein, 
Ph.D., ‘‘South American Experiences.’’ 

December 7. Professor Horace Craig Longwell, 
Ph.D., ‘‘The Spell of Scholasticism.’’ 

Tue Founder’s Day address at Cornell Uni- 
versity next January will be delivered by 
Major-General Leonard Wood, United States 
Army. 

Dr. Harotp Jacosy, professor of astronomy 
in Columbia University, gave an address be- 
fore the students of the Tome School at Port 
Deposit, Md., on November 13, his subject 
being “How a Ship Finds Her Way.” This 
is one of a series of addresses to be given at 
the Tome School. 

Tue Child Study Society, London, held a 
meeting on October 28, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. James Kerr, when Miss C. E. 
Grant read a paper on “ The American Child 
at School.” 

Durine the latter part of October Pro- 
fessor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of 
Wisconsin, delivered a number of addresses 
in the east. He gave two addresses in Boston, 
one to a convention of Secondary School 


Scott, 
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Masters and Teachers in Tremont Temple, 
and one to the Home and School Association, 
affiliated with the Boston Latin School. He 
gave addresses also to the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Hotchkiss School in Connecticut. 

Ir is stated in Fast and West that the Jap- 
anese Educational Department has been in- 
structed to save $100,000 out of its allotted 
expenses during the fiscal year. It has been 
decided to cut down the number of students 
sent to foreign countries for study. 

Tue University of London has conferred 
honorary bachelor’s degrees on a number of 
internal students who have spent not less than 
nine months on approved war service or have 
been invalided in such service. Such stu- 
dents must have passed their intermediate 
and their second year’s college examinations, 
and must obtain from their teachers a state- 
ment that they would in the ordinary course 
have passed the examination for the bache- 
lor’s degree at the end of the third year’s 
course. 

AccorDING to a press cablegram the Ger- 
man governor general has approved the 
statutes and nominations of the rectors of 
Warsaw University and the Technical School, 
which have reopened as Polish institutions. 
The professors selected are mostly members 
of the Warsaw Scientific Society and a num- 
ber of German and Austrian university pro- 
fessors who have been appointed temporarily. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the future status 
of Poland all the appointments will hold for 
only one year. Count Huttenczarski, a mem- 
ber of the Prussian House of Lords and who 
is attached to the German general govern- 
ment, probably will have supervision of both 
institutions. The university will open with 
three faculties—law and political science, phi- 
losophy and history and mathematics and 
natura! sciences. Preparations are making 
for a Catholic theological faculty. 


THe trustees of the Joseph Bonnheim 
Memorial Fund, founded in 1897 by Albert 
Bonnheim and Fannie Bonnheim of Sacra- 
mento in memory of their son, have conveyed 
the entire property of the trust, now valued at 
approximately $100,000, to the University of 
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California. The income of the endowment 
will be devoted to scholarships for men and 
women. 


THe new building for the University of 
Michigan Y. M. C. A. is assured. The effort 
to raise $60,000 among the alumni and friends 
who had been supporters of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the past proved successful when the cam- 
paign closed on October 1. The gift from Mr. 
Rockefeller of another $60,000 was contingent 
upon a like sum being raised by the univer- 
sity organization, and with the effort success- 
ful a $120,000 building is assured. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Baltimore 
Association for the Promotion of the Univer- 
sity Education of Women of its annual offer 
of a fellowship of $600 for the year 1916-17 
available for study at an American or Euro- 
pean university. As a rule this fellowship is 
awarded to candidates who have done one or 
two years of graduate work, preference being 
given to women from Maryland and the South. 
In exceptional instances the fellowship may 
be held two successive years by the same per- 
son. It is understood that the fellow will de- 
vote herself unreservedly to study and re- 
search, and that she will send a report of her 
work to the secretary. 


At the opening of the academic year many 
of the offices of Columbia University are 
in their new quarters in University Hall. 
Since the fire of last winter, which destroyed 
the temporary superstructure of the building, 
work has been steadily going on under the 
direction of Dean Goetze of the school of engi- 
neering to replace it by a permanent fireproof 
structure, which forms the first story on the 
south side, according to the proposed plans 
for the six-story building. The new entrance 
consists of an ample lobby, upon which open 
the two ends of a semicircular corridor. On 
the outside of this are are the university offices. 
At the right hand end of the corridor is a large 
room occupied by the committee on admissions, 
which has now been made a general university 
committee under Professor A. L. Jones. At 
either end of this room are the private offices 
of Professor Jones and Professor F. J. E. 
Woodbridge, dean of the Graduate Faculties of 
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Philosophy, Political Science and Pure Science. 
During the busy season of this department, 
Dean F. P. Keppel, of the college, and Pro- 
fessor R. E. Mayer, of the school of engineering 
committee on admissions, will also make their 
headquarters here. The office of the committee 
on aid to students is adjoining. Next comes 
the windows of the registrar and the bursar. 
These are followed by the student bank. At 
the far end of the hall are the offices of the 
department of extension teaching and of the 
institute of fine arts. East Hall, the old red 
brick building which formerly housed most of 
the offices, will now be used for student organi- 
zations, a few university offices and classrooms. 
Enclosed by the are are the university com- 
mons and a roomy auxiliary gymnasium. 
Accorpinc to the British Medical Journal 
the number of medical students who have 
entered at Cambridge this year is 41. The 
number who entered at the corresponding pe- 
riod last year was 64; in 1913 there were 116. 
In London there seems to have been, as was 
stated last week, a general falling off of stu- 
dents entering for the full course. At St. 
Thomas’s Hospital the entry is about 45 per 
cent. of the average, and it is believed that 
many of the students so entering will in pres- 
ent conditions enlist within the next few 
weeks. At St. Mary’s Hospital the decline, as 
compared with the average for the three years 
prior to 1914, is about 23 per cent.; at King’s 
College Hospital Medical School it is about 11 
per cent.; at Guy’s it is about 10 per cent.; at 
St. Bartholomew’s only 2 per cent. At Uni- 
versity College Hospital Medical School the 
entry is a little below the normal, while at the 
London Hospital Medical School the entry is 
only 5 per cent. below the normal, and is actu- 
ally larger than in 1913. These statements 
are subject, more or less, to the same qualifi- 
cation as is noted in regard to St. Thomas’s— 
namely, that many men who now enter may 
presently abandon medical studies in order to 
enter the army. At all the schools the entry 
for special post-graduate classes has declined 
materially, and probably the experience of 
other schools is similar to that of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, where the returns for 1914 showed a 
fall of 48 per cent. and those for 1915 of 62 
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per cent., as compared with the average figures 
for the entries for post-graduate courses for 
the three years before the war. At the London 
School of Medicine for Women the number 
of students who have entered is 110, as com- 
pared with 69 last year, and an average of 44 
for the three years preceding the war. 


Tue report of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
for the year 1914-15 says: “ The committee 
have had under consideration during the year 
the question of the course to be pursued, in 
view of the circumstances arising from the 
war, as regards the fourteen scholarships in 
naval architecture and marine engineering 
which are maintained by Lloyd’s Register. 
Many young men, who would otherwise desire 
to become candidates for these scholarships, 
are serving with His Majesty’s forces ashore 
and afloat, and the services of others are ur- 
gently required in the shipbuilding and marine 
engineering establishments of the country. It 
has consequently been arranged, with the con- 
currence of the university, and other author- 
ities through whom the scholarships are given, 
that no further scholarships shall be awarded 
pending the conclusion of the war. When 
more suitable times arrive, the scholarships so 
postponed will be available for competition in 
addition to those which would then be open in 
the ordinary course of events. In cases in 
which individuals already holding these 
scholarships have enlisted for service with His 
Majesty’s forces, the scholarships will be al- 
lowed to stand over until the holders are able 
to resume their studies.” 


Tue registration of students in the various 
departments of the University of Cincinnati 
for the academic year 1915-16 is as follows: 
graduate school, 145; college of liberal arts, 
856; evening classes, 610; college for teachers, 
428: college of engineering, 439; school of 
household arts, 43; college of medicine, 91; 
college of commerce, 198. Excluding dupli- 
cates the total for the year is 2,544. The gain 
over last year’s attendance is 15 per cent. 


Tue registrar of the University of Minne- 
sota reports registration of collegiate and pro- 


fessional students on October 4, 1915, as 


follows: 
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1914 
Science, literature and the arts ..1,700 


Engineering 
Agriculture, forestry and home 
economics 


Medicine 
Nurse-training 
Dentistry 
Pharmacy 


Chemistry 
Education 
Graduate school 


‘oo 


Summer session 
Extension students in evening 
IN i cats wacdniad nen ede cuea ee 1,069 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RELATION OF LATIN TO WORK IN 
ENGLISH 


In Scuoot anp Socrety for August 14, Mr. 
Harris, who says that he “holds a brief for 
Latin as a ‘practical’ language,” presents an 
argument somewhat as follows. 

The study of Latin is shown to be of prac- 
tical value, at least in so far as the students 
tested are concerned, by the fact that freshmen 
in college who have had Latin in high school 
show greater ability in spelling and defining 
words of Latin origin, and in work in rhetoric 
than do those who have had no Latin. A test 
in the spelling of fifty words of Latin origin 
and one in the defining of ten such words were 
given to 324 freshmen in the University of 
Illinois. The grades attained by these stu- 
dents in first semester rhetoric were also aver- 
aged by groups according to the amount of 


Years of Latin 
4 3 2 1 0 
| = 
| 


Spelling : 

No. of students.......... 44 54 95 /41 90 

90.10 81.52 80.20'82.44 82.13 
Defining of words : 

No. of students 54 95 (41 (90 
85.3453 45.91/44.24 30.51 
Grades in rhetoric : 

No. of students 28 #66 41 (53 

; |81.88 80.64 79.57|79.27 77.26 
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Latin taken in high school. On the results as 
presented in the following table the argument 
for Latin as a practical language is based. 

The conclusions are said to be obvious. The 
author offers the comment that 

In all fields the four-year Latin students 
showed a marked lead, and in all but spelling— 
which I have considered above—there is a steady 
retrogression, although for practical purposes the 
one- and two-year Latin students might be classed 
together. 

The lead of the four-year Latin students in 
the rhetoric grades is inconsiderable, being 
1.24, 2.31, 2.61 and 4.62 points over the three- 
year, two-year, one-year and no-Latin students 
respectively. In the light of the results of 
the investigations of the reliability of grades, 
even when given by the same teacher, these 
differences may well be considered negligible. 
And obviously these 324 freshmen were not 
graded by the same instructor. What Dr. 
Starch calls the “ pure inability to distinguish 
between closely allied degrees of merit ” makes 
a range of 4.62 points too small to be signif- 
icant. Dr. Starch states as the result of his 
investigations that 
the probability is that at the best any one teach- 
er’s mark is 4 or 5 points from the true mark, if 
the average mark given by a large number of 
teachers may be regarded as the true mark, 


The results of the test in the defining of 
words show comparatively small differences in 
rank among the three-year, the two-year and 
the one-year Latin students, especially when it 
is recognized how low in the scale these grades 
go. These three classes of students represent 
practically one group so far as the range of 
the ability measured is concerned. 

But, granting that the four-year Latin stu- 
dents show a marked lead over the others in 
the spelling and the defining of words—though 
not in the rhetoric grades—what of the argu- 
ment for Latin as a practical language? If it 
follows from the data that four years of Latin 
have considerable value in the directions indi- 
cated, then by the same line of reasoning it 
follows that less than four years of Latin have 
no value in the developing of spelling ability. 

1 School Review, XX., p. 456. 
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For the rank of the three-year Latin students 
is actually slightly below that of the no-Latin 
students. And in the case of the defining of 
words the increased rank of the four-year 
Latin students over the three-year students, 
32.34 points, is so great as to put an enormous 
premium on the fourth year of Latin. 

The figures seem to show altogether too 
much. If the argument is good for four years 
of Latin, it is good against only three years, or 
less, of Latin. And if it requires the fourth 
year of Latin to make the other three function 
to an extent worth considering, what of the 
awful wastefulness in Latin for those who fail 
to get the wonder-working fourth year? In 
the case under discussion over 81 per cent. of 
the Latin students took less than four years. 

Pavut J. Kruse 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
QUOTATIONS 
SALARIES AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

It is now five years since the normal salary 
scale for members of the undergraduate fac- 
ulties was put into effect. Under this system, 
instructors begin at one thousand dollars a 
year and are gradually advanced to sixteen 
hundred, assistant professors of the first grade 
receive two thousand, assistant professors of 
the second grade two thousand five hundred, 
and assistant professors of the third grade 
three thousand; professors receive four thou- 
sand, four thousand five hundred, or five 
thousand. 

The system has proved a good one. The 
considerations in its favor which were urged 
in the Report for 1911 have shown themselves 
sound ones in practise. The rapid increase in 
instructors’ salaries from one thousand to six- 
teen hundred dollars enables us to keep men 
here when they are proving useful. The com- 
paratively small margin between the highest 
instructor’s salary and the lowest assistant 
professor’s salary prevents heads of depart- 
ments from retarding the promotion of their 
better men for economy’s sake, and prevents 
men who do not quite deserve promotion from 
complaining of pecuniary hardship if it is 
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withheld. The shortening of the term of an 
assistant professor’s appointment has proved 
one of the best features in the system. In 
the old days assistant professors were kept 
for five years on the lowest scale of salary. 
Now the question of their promotion comes 
up at the end of three years instead of five. 
In the majority of instances three years are 
enough to show whether a man is likely to 
deserve promotion or not. In the former case 
it is fair to advance him; in the latter case it 
is desirable to tell him so as soon as possibie. 
There are always a few men with whom the 
three-year term is rather short for deciding 
whether they are qualified for promotion or 
not. In these cases we can reappoint them 
for a year at a time at the old rate. Such a 
reappointment serves as a notice that they 
have done reasonably well but must do better 
if they expect to rise in their profession. 

The same considerations apply to assistant 
professors of the second grade. In the great 
majority of cases three years are sufficient to 
determine whether we can promote them to 
professorships here or recommend them to 
professorships elsewhere, and if so in what 
sort of institutions. One of the greatest evils 
of our old system was that this decision was 
made too late. It is far easier for a man to 
change his location when he has served only 
six years as an assistant professor than when 
he has served ten years. Under the old sys- 
tem we were often urged, and perhaps some- 
times led, to keep people here permanently 
because we had already kept them here so 
long that it seemed unfair to compel them to 
go. Under the new system we decide at an 
early period whether we want to keep an as- 
sistant professor for an indefinite term or 
not. The effect of this is to reduce the num- 
ber of such cases to a minimum. We have a 
few assistant professors of the third grade, 
and they are among the most useful men on 
the faculty; but, as a rule, it is not wise, 
either for the man or the institution, for him 
to stay here unless he has a combination of 
qualities which warrant us in promoting him 
to a full professorship. 

The inadequacy of our salaries in the under- 
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graduate departments is thrown into strong 
relief in connection with the effort to place 
the teaching in our medical and law schools 
upon what is known as the full-time basis. 
In the old days most of the teaching of law 
and medicine was done by professors who 
practised as well as taught. Such men gave 
more than half their time to the regular work 
of their profession, and derived a great deal 
more than half of their income from this 
source. To such men the salary which they 
received in a law or medical school was a mat- 
ter of comparative indifference. The dignity 
of the position and the opportunity of influ- 
ence and acquaintance which it gave was the 
consideration which led such a man to accept 
a professorship. For the support of his fam- 
ily he looked to other sources. But there is a 
feeling to-day—fundamentally right, though 
I think somewhat exaggerated—that most of 
the teaching in schools of medicine or law 
should be done by men who give all their time 
to it. Now a practising physician or lawyer 
who is called to give up his outside work in 
order that he may teach is justified in desir- 
ing a salary more or less commensurate with 
what he might have earned if he had con- 
tinued in active practise. He will be willing 
to take somewhat less on account of the op- 
portunities of distinction which a university 
position gives; but he is reluctant, and justi- 
fiably reluctant, to come down to the level of 
compensation whijch has prevailed in the 
teaching profession. Under these circum- 
stances a university like Yale has a serious 
dilemma to face. If it pays its best teachers 
of law and medicine more than it pays its best 
teachers of history and physics, it is charged 
with unwarrantable discrimination. If it 
does not pay them more, it finds it difficult to 
place its medical school or its law school in a 
position to meet modern demands. 

I see no way out of this dilemma unless the 
friends of our best institutions recognize that 
in order to have a first-rate law school or a 
first-rate medical school, we must pay first- 
rate salaries in history and in physics and 
similar subjects of undergraduate study, as 
well as in the more technical departments that 
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come into immediate competition with pro- 
fessional standards.—President A. T. Hadley 
in his Annual Report. 





EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RATING OF TEACHERS IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE question of teachers’ ratings has re- 
cently received considerable attention. Dur- 
ing the last school year the method of rating 
employed in the New York schools was crit- 
icized by various bodies of the city’s teachers 
and modification of the system was recom- 
mended. 

In New York teachers are rated in instruc- 
tion and discipline once a term by the prin- 
cipal and once a year by the district superin- 
tendent. A five letter system is employed as 
follows: A, excellent; B+, very good; B, 
good; C, fair; D, deficient. Under “ instruc- 
tion ” are included “ teaching ability,” “schol- 
arship” and “ effort.” The term “ discipline” 
embraces “ personality,” “control of class’ 
and “ self-control.” 

It was claimed that inasmuch as definite 
standards and scales for measuring work have 
not been devised, there can be no uniformity, 
and without uniformity ratings are relatively 
worthless. In order to ascertain whether there 
was sufficient agreement in the standards of 
the different principals to warrant the con- 
tinuance of the present system, the Division 
of Reference and Research of the Department 
of Education prepared ten hypothetical cases 
of teachers and submitted them to various 
principals for rating in instruction and dis- 


? 


cipline. 

It is impossible to include all the descrip- 
tions. The following case is given as an 
example: 


CASE 2. (SEVEN YEARS A TEACHER WITH PERMA- 
NENT LICENSE; THE LAST TWO YEARS IN 
ONE SCHOOL) 


He is a man of robust physique, vigorous and 
forceful in character and personality. He pos- 
sesses initiative and self-reliance, as evinced by 
his ability and independence in originating and 
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carrying out ideas in the field of athletics, in 
which he is particularly interested. 

He is well read, well spoken and intelligent. As 
a teacher he is skillful when he desires to make 
the effort, especially in the presentation of his 
subject. He has a large fund of narrative and 
anecdote, the results of a varied and active ex- 
perience, and from this he draws largely when 
teaching pupils. 

On the other hand, his work shows lack of any 
preparation, his term plans being fragmentary, 
incomplete or only in mere outline. In many in- 
stances no provision is made for activity to be 
contributed by the children themselves. The 
teacher does most of the talking while the chil- 
dren listen interestedly but passively. The les- 
sons in history, geography, etc., are conducted as 
lectures of a rather interesting type. He rarely 
requires written work, and when he does, he sel- 
dom inspects or corrects it. Any routine of school 
procedure, such as correction of papers, is partic- 
ularly irksome to him, and he avoids routine 
whenever possible. 

In one subject, however, he excels; that is in 
physical training and athletics, in which he is ae- 
tive and in which he shows considerable ability 
in planning, organizing and executing. His suc- 
cess in this subject shows that the trouble with 
him throughout is not that he is incompetent, but 
that he is disposed to give attention only to 
whatever he finds vital or interesting to himself. 
In class tests conducted by the principal, the 
rating of the pupils as a rule is fair only. It does 
not improve through the term, and in a great ma- 
jority of cases is rather below that of other teach- 
ers. 

His control of the class is excellent and he has 
great influence over the children. He understands 
the boys, readily gains their confidence, is inter- 
ested in their lives after school, and has helped 
them to obtain employment after graduation. 

He is inaccurate in his records and reports 
through carelessness and indifference. He is indo- 
lent, rarely punctual, neglectful of yard duty, and 
never on time in handing in reports. Excepting 
in athletics, he seems to display no enthusiasm 
whatever in his work as a teacher. 

He is not susceptible to suggestion, and when 
he reccives criticism from the principal he either 
treats it with indifference or resents it aggres- 
sively. His whole interpretation of his function 
seems to have in it no conception of loyalty to 
the staff as a whole or cooperation with it. It is 
an individual interpretation entirely. 
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The descriptions were sent to 133 principals 
and replies were received from 110. 


In preparing the descriptions it was realized 
that the portrayal of an imaginary teacher for 
purposes of rating could but inadequately supply 
all the necessary data, which under actual school 
conditions are afforded by personal contact and 
direct observation. Many important phases of a 
teacher’s work and character and many conditions 
that in actual practise tend to modify ratings were 
of necessity omitted. 


The results obtained are given in the last 
report of the division as follows :* 


TABLE I 
Ratings given in Instruction and in Discipline 


Instruction 





: Discipline 
Cla B+! B\ Cc | D Teta | A B+! Bic | D | Total 
1/—| 7| 92) 11;/—/ 110} —| 3 71) 36,—! 110 
2;';—! 3 66) 41;—/ 110) 18) 44) 37, 10' 1/ 110 
3/| 52, 52) 6 —|—)| 110) 81; 27, 2 —'—/ 110 
4|—; 1) 63) 44 — 110, —| 1) 81; 27; 1; 110 
5| —/ 11) 96; 3|;—/ 110) 30) 60; 20, —'—/ 110 
6; —| —| 13) 91) 6| 110; —; —| 8 92)10; 110 
7| 83) 26; 1; —|'—/ 110) 38) 644 8} ——/; 110 
8) 74 35) 1; —'—| 110) 91) 19 —' — —! 110 
9| —| —/ 30) 76) 4 110 —| 1 57) 49° 3! 110 
10) 4 30, 74 2—) 110) 17, 76 16 1,—| 110 
213/165 442/270 10 {1,100 275 295 300/215 15 {1,100 


Table I. shows the ratings given in all the 
ten cases, in instruction and discipline. For in- 
stance, in the first case, out of the total of 110 
ratings in instruction, 7 B-+’s were given, 
92 B’s and 11 C’s. No A’s were given, nor 
D’s. In discipline, in the same case, 3 B-+’s 
were given, 71 B’s, 36 C’s, and so on. The last 
line shows the number of times each rating 
was given; in the ten cases, 213 A’s were 
given in instruction, 165 B-+’s, 442 B’s, 270 
C’s and 10 D’s. Im discipline 275 A’s were 
given, 295 B-+’s, 300 B’s, 215 C’s and 15 D’s. 

Table IT. shows the same data as Table I., 
reduced to a percentage basis. This makes 
comparison easier. For instance, in the first 
case, in instruction, 6.3 per cent. of the 
ratings were B+; 83.6 per cent. were B and 
10 per cent. were C. 

1Semi-annual Report of Division of Reference 
and Research, Department of Education, City of 
New York. 
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varied significance for different individuals: cessful conduct of the craft \I 
that even in the distinction between satis- carry on their business by “1 
factory and unsatisfactory there is consider- methods founded on the experi 
able disagreement of opinion shown. tions and followed very blindly 
Assuming the desirability of some method man. These methods mav b 


of ratings, a question which was not within | results that are good when based 
the field of this investigation and which this tions of experience in the sam 
report therefore does not discuss, it seems that almost invariably fail when cond 
the data presented show the necessity of some The problem how to get the ord 
more detailed analysis of the teacher’s function. to take a scientific attitude of 
In such analysis and definition of the ele- his vocation so that he will mal 
ments of the teaching process alone can a basis lished facts and laws and bé 
be found for any scheme of rating, the units of _ tails of changes in the conditions 
which will mean the same thing to different he works. This may be accompl 
individuals. The elements then that enter into by presenting to him only such 
the rating scheme will have clear and signif- as are of real economic value, present 
icant content. Such analysis is actually made in simple language and lastly d 


in practise by each individual principal for them on the same basis of operat 
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Course for Girls: Mary Ernen ‘“*e Me simuarity betwee , plants and 
d of chemistry department, Los  '"": Also, the ad discovers that I mad 
lligh School, Los Angeles, Cal. from the same t : 3 the | { nd 
n chemistry for girls which devi- ™S- Yur greatest problet to find th 
¢ standardized college entrance needs of the rur . dret d ti to Uist 
mistry, has grown out of the de- ™!°* need Phi abject s ld 
e girls themselves for a course * uted that the rural child oe 
teach them the chemistry of the tigate for himselt, 1 go deeper in U sul 


es of everyday life. It is the ject Nature’s laborator the feids d 


every woman to know how to man- forests, in the gard nd ree ‘ 

ld efficiently. Some knowledge { springs ame | ls, t I d d 
stry of the processes concerned ‘streams. Biology mater d be studied 
ency in practically every art and n its natural habitat Phe | ratory 1 
e art of household management rial should b { red t Ire Bi 
m. The course in domestic or th the Kl a, y the « d's pre 
emistry was first given in the Los ™ basis, gradually lead 

Lig School seven years ago. By its ch will be used later life P 
won a place in the curriculum of ©™PHASIS Upon the things in the comm 
large high schools of the country. as the gr pper in the midd vest O1 
ever, has not been at the ex ish on the 

roughness in subject-matter, the Biol R N I G 
rds has been considered by the CouLTi Bl { | } , 
ial to that given by the stand School Se e Series 

rse in chemistry. The course in Dr. Coulter t th the . 

r girls has appealed to them and that wu pl: ir r rur 

use it is interesting, practical and = schools first consider ld om tn 


the Rural Schools: S. H. DapisMan, the country school d city s | biol 
practise teaching of agriculture He believes tl ut 

Iowa State College of Agriculture. given to the likenesses in these t t 
e subject of biology is properly pre- I} opinion rests up tl 

d the material for class work chosen common teatur ot courses in 1 

re is no subject that is more worth Ject are, genera 

e rural children. Biology should tance than their differs ; t 

ted from the functional rather than mon features « titute or s t 
iral side, regardless of college en- the fundamental principl 
lirements. The rural schools are omissible fro1 any vell-tau { IPse, nd 
cerned with the economic side of form the foundation upon \ 


mals and plants. Biology takes in the tion should rest Ile est ted that about 


logy, including entomology, botany half the student’s time sl 1 be given to the 
logy, so that the whole field of life common materials f elementary biolog 


1 in this course. It should be given courses, le: g half for study of differentiated 
vear of the high school for it is a illustrative material Certain 


t will help to keep rural children there should be no rigid ding-apart of these 
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two elements of the course; they sho 
taught concurrently. In this speaker’s opi 
n, the present tendency to give first attentio 

iat seems to have immediate practical 

value has led to superficial treatment of funda 

mentals; permanent practical values are 

acrificed in the interest of transitory ones. 

Science, to be science, must teach more than . 

; ; lmeru 

superficial explanations of miscellaneous phe- 

, In rural 

nomena and practises. It must furnish a 

grasp of the fundamental principles which 

illuminate any and all of the specific instances 

of science. There is much need for agree- 

ment as to what of these principles shall form 


the basis of all courses. 


What Can the Teacher of Geography Contrib- 
ute to the Survey of Vocational Opportu- 
? Greorce W. Hoke, Ohio 
State Normal College, Oxford, Ohio. has been thoroughly reorgani 
Careful administration of the material re- sult that to-day the Danes ca 


nities for Girls 


sources of the earth is becoming constantly the most scientific agriculturists 
more im pe \rative. No less important, how School education and scientific 
ever, are economy and eft ciency in the con- must go hand in hand whether in 
servation of human life and energy, because in the United States. While there 
such conservation is fundamental to perma- reasons why agricultural life in 


y 


nent peace and prosperity. One means of cut- States is no more remunerative an 
conspicuous waste is to extend voca- than it is, none of these is more import 

tional opportunities to women as sincerely as school education. Without a 

to men. Geography is essentially a survey schools for the farmers 

subject. No other subject in the schools could farm folk may be enabled 

be so readily devoted to the problem of ta- children without sending them away 


king stock of the local and foreign oppor- home to get their education, we can 


tunities. Survey work of this type will reveal for a stable and contented agricultural p 


to both teacher and student what services are tion. The Danes were driven to do wl 
really in demand, and what preparation is did through the spur of necessity 
necessary to perform them efficiently. The about through disastrous war. We | 
opportunities in domestic service and in sales- none such but, nevertheless, the peculia 
manship are noted to illustrate the possibil- sition through which our nation h 

ities of such work. The teacher of geography going for some years has made ou 

is in a position to act as mediator between the largely a nation of exploiters, no longer | 
school and the industrial world, and because makers in the sense that we were in the early 
of special knowledge, ought to be of great serv- period of household economy farming. Our 
ice to a school which attempts to train for modern industrialism has made 

work rather than for leisure. Moreover, that lightly of the land. We flock to the ¢ 
insight into human nature and special knowl- dustrial centers on the least excuse 

edge of the industrial situation which the the lands of the old east and south 

teacher of geography ought to have renders ing exploited them of virgin fert 

that teacher the logical person to act as voca- to the newer lands of the west to 


tional adviser to students at a time when they follies accomplished in the old east 








